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HORACE UP TO DATE 
. ODE XIII, BOOK IV 
My prayers are-heard, Lyce, old girl, my fervent prayers are 
heard. 
You're getting older every day, it’s plain, upon my word! 
And still you dance and still you drink and still you try to sing, 
And try to play around and flirt just like some gay young 
thing. 
Can dyes and rouge fool any one when wrinkles once have 
come? 
When white hairs show and birthdays make a formidable sum? 
Once, long ago, within my heart you took Cinara’s place— 
But where are now those beauties gone of form and voice and 
face? 
The fates were kind to that sweet maid, she died young, long 
ago. 
But yours will be the hundred years ill luck assigns the crow. 
Your torch, alas! has burned away with ashes ling’ring after. 
So learn, Lyce, to be your age, and not a cause for laughter. 
FRANCES REUBELT 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


THE FREE MAN 
Horace, Sat. VII, Book II, Lines 83-85 
|Davus, the Slave, Lectures Horace, the Master.| 
That man alone is free who is not ruled by things, 
Like a puppet dancing when others pull the strings. 
That man alone is free, who, ruler of his brain, 
Fears neither poverty nor death nor prison’s chain. 
Who, having conquered self, with bold and steadfast face, 
Scorns offices and rank and empty glory’s place. . 
Who, formed in virtue’s mould, a finished, sculptured stone, 
Casts off the tempting touch, and stands superb, alone, 
Sufficient in himself for all the winds that blow, 
Defying Fortune’s hands which soil as they bestow. 
FRANCES REUBELT 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


DOES IT PAY? 

For several years the Latin pupils from the schools of New 
York City and neighboring towns have been coming to THE 
Service BuREAU FoR CLASSICAL TEACHERS in groups numbering 
from 15 to 60. A week seldom passes without one or two ap- 
plications for such group appointments. After a hasty consulta- 
tion with the teacher as to what will be of the most advantage 
to the pupils as a whole, the high points of the Exhibits are 
shown with the understanding that after the 30 or 40 minute 
Trans-Lux lantern talk on Roman life, stories of the heroes of 
old Rome, interesting origins of English words derived from 
Latin or Greek, concrete connections between the study of Latin 


and Romance languages, the sciences, art and architecture, the 
business world, etc., pupils may range at their will about the 
room taking notes on points which interest them most. Roughly 
speaking, the Exhibits include the following: 

1. Eight large tables covered with material for examination 
or sale—pictures, newer books, bulletins, Latin Notes, scrap- 
books, miscellaneous items, such as club programs, plays, songs, 
etc. 

2. Two large bulletin boards filled with attractive material 
within the range of interest for both junior and senior high 
school pupils. 

3. A large glass case containing models made by pupils. Out- 
side this case are several others, particularly the Roman House, 
a Roman Camp and Tower, and a Soldier of the Legion. 

4. A library with books arranged in classified form under such 
titles as Roman Life, History, Mythology, Fiction, Word Study, 
Background Books for the Latin authors read in high schools, 
Textbooks, etc. 

The wall of an alcove is covered with large colored charts 
(brought from Germany) which illustrate the life and history 
of the Romans, and a large case, opened on request, contains 
many others. In the same room is a striking portrayal of the 
fact that our English words are very largely derived from Latin 
and Greek. 

Finally, to answer the query at the head of this article, Does 
It Pay? one has only to note the enthusiasm shown on the faces 
of the young visitors, their questions and exclamations as they 
go about the room. There can be no doubt that in the case of 
those whose teachers are so situated that they have no space, 
money, time, or energy for collecting such material, their ex- 
perience at THe Service Bureau is sure to be a basis for in- 
spiration and a strong desire to go on with the study of Latin. 
Incidentally, teachers of English and Ancient History might 
profit from sending pupils to examine the material, much of 
which is closely connected with their subjects. 


HELPING GREEK—A SUGGESTION FOR 
CONSIDERATION 


The Director of Tue Bureau has often wondered if the cause: 


of Greek might not be helped in New York City and neighbor- 
ing towns by extending to Greek pupils (and perhaps a few of 


their Latin friends) opportunities for enrichment similar to. 


those afforded to Latin pupils as described in the article above. 
Considerable material is at hand (and much more could easily 


be prepared) for illustrated talks within the range of interest: 


of young people on the following topics: 


WHY THE WORLD REMEMBERS THE GREEKS 


I. Stories of high ideals of life, such as those seen in Socrates,. 


for example, and interesting tales of unusual bravery, such as. 
the story of the Marathon runner. 


LATIN NOTES 
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Il. Language Inheritance—concrete illustrations of Greek as it 
appears in 

1. English (stress scientific terms) 

2. French, Italian, Spanish 

3. Such professions as Law and Medicine 
III. Art and Architecture 


IV. 
V. \\ Life of the Greeks, Private and Public, including Religion 
and Mythology 
VI. 


VII. Stories of the Trojan War illustrated, and other passages 
from the Iliad and Odyssey 
Queries: 1. Could all Greek pupils in secondary schools meet 
once a month at THE Bureau? 
2. Are teachers of Greek willing to share responsibil- 
ity by active cooperation? 
3. Should pupils other than those taking Greek be 
admitted ? 
Tue Bureau will be interested in replies from Latin Nores 
readers. 


EXPERIENTIA DOCET 


I. 

The Editor had been teaching some time before she realized 
that academic statements have little or no effect upon young 
pupils. The discovery of this fact came about one day when she 
was spending the hour in lecturing to a Vergil class on the 
values of Latin. The group seemed unusually attentive even 
though she had no illustrative matter of any kind. In her igno- 
rance of the pedagogical fact stated above, she said to herself, 
“They understand what I’m saying. I must be putting the idea 
before them in a convincing way.” At the close of the hour as 
the class went out of the room, three of the brightest girls came 
to the desk. One of them said, “Did you see us all looking at 
you as you talked?” “Yes,” she responded, “I thought you were 
getting the point and realizing how valuable Latin is in your 
education.” The reply came, “Perhaps you don’t know that ever 
since the year began we have had a bet on in this school as to 
whether that dark blue skirt you are wearing is new or your 
light gray one of last year colored. Now we know because, as 
you raised your arm, we saw a round brown stain on the seam 
of your skirt and we remembered that there was one there on 
your light gray. So now our bet is decided.” This humiliating 
experience led to the making during the next two months of 
100 wall charts, each one bringing out in a visual way some one 
of the values of Latin in the world of today, a project in which 
every one of the 80 Latin pupils had an active part. From that 
time on, as far as the instructor could interpret the enthusiastic 
responses to the question “Why Take Latin—a dead language ?” 
the academic statement regarding the values of Latin became 
alive. 

II. 

Practically all of my own Latin training was acquired under 
the late Clara B. Jordan and John Miller Burnam, both of 
whom are well remembered by the older generation. Under them 
what you didn’t know or understand you, yourself, took steps 
to find out. Consequently it never even occurred to me that this 
was not the usual and recognized procedure among all pupils. 
Imagine my surprise in my first year of teaching Caesar, with 
all the enthusiasm of a young teacher, genuinely fond of Latin, 
to discover almost at the close of the year’s work (in May, in 
fact) that the only member of the class who had any idea of 
just what a hostage was, was I, myself. Now I start on the 
assumption that nothing is too simple or too easy to have ex- 
plained. If possible, I have a member of the class do this. If 
necessary, I do it myself. Looking back, I am sure that this was 
my greatest failure in that first year of Latin teaching, this 
bland assumption that pupils would hunt out what they didn’t 
know. As I do not feel that I am at all unique, I wonder just 
how many Latin teachers can plead guilty of the same charge 
in their younger days. 


It has been a number of years since I have taught a beginning 
Latin class, but I remember very well one amusing incident. 
The state inspector of accredited schools was in our midst, con- 
sidering whether we were good enough to retain our place on 
his list. Our lesson was the compound tenses, and, as I suppose 
we all do, I was reviewing “sum” before taking up the advance 
lesson. After I had finished “sum” in the present, imperfect, and 
future, I said, “Now why do I review ‘sum’ when we already 
know it?” Imagine my surprise when a small girl called out 
loudly, “Because we got a visitor.” I burst out laughing; who 
wouldn’t? Not the inspector, for after a startled instant, so did 
he. When he left, he told me that he had enjoyed himself im- 
mensely, that on his rounds he so seldom had a chance to laugh. 
Any fears I may have had of visitors have been permanently 
lost since then. I learned from this incident also that a sense of 
humor on the teacher’s part makes the pupil realize that there 
is no reason why we can’t all laugh together if anything funny 
occurs even though it be a “joke on the teacher.” I discovered 
that the fact that I am willing to let them laugh at me usually 
produces the effect of their not being embarrassed over their 
own mistakes. Here is another incident along the same line: 

Something I had done offended one of my pupils, who showed 
it in the all too familiar manner. I remarked, “You needn't look 
at me that way, Mary. It makes no impression. I am pachyder- 
mic after all these vears of teaching.”’ They all looked so blank 
that I added, “What is pachydermic?” Nobody seemed to know 
until finally a boy sang out, “Got big ears that hang down.” 
My failure to show anger and to enjoy the joke with them, led 
to laughter in which we all joined when one of the pupils later 
told me that “usury is using your own comb and brush,” and 
another that “an incinerator is a place to hatch chickens.” 

Contributed by a teacher in a large 
city high school in the Middle West 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUNG TEACHERS 


Intrropuctory Note: The Editor asks the Chairmen of Latin 
Departments to pass slips of paper to the teachers who attend 
their meetings with the request to write for THe Service Bu- 
REAU FOR CLASSICAL TEACHERS a few words in the form of a 
comment or suggestion for procedure which may lead to good 
results in the Latin classroom. The Chairman should add: “Our 
contribution may or may not appear in Latrn Norrs. Our feel- 
ings will not be hurt if we do not see it in print.” 

Here are a few samples: 
. One should not consider himself a competent teacher until he 
can hold the attention of the entire class rather than of the 


one pupil who is reciting. 
. One way of holding the attention of the entire class while 
one pupil is on his feet, is to say to the class when a blunder 


to 


is made in the recitation, “Do not give the correct answer. 
Ask him a question which will put him on the right track.” 
At once the hands are lifted to signify a readiness to suggest. 

. Be sure that the assignment for the next day’s lesson is 
clearly understood and taken down in writing in the pupil’s 
notebook. Also see to it that it is not too long for the time 
which the pupil is supposed to give to it. 

4. Remember that without the joy which comes from mastery 
and a sense of achievement, no pupil will “like” Latin. 


WITH THE BIMILLENNIUM HORATIANUM 


Professor Flickinger of the University of Iowa as General 
Chairman of the Horace Celebration announces a $1,000 prize 
to be spent in travel in Italy and Greece in the summer of 1936. 
The series of contests for which this prize will be awarded will 
be in charge of a committee of which Professor Marbury B. 
Ogle of the University of Minnesota will be National Chairman. 
The regulations will be announced in the near future. 

A prize of $100 is also announced for the best drama written 
in English dealing with Horace. This contest will be in charge 
of the Committee on Plays and Pageants, of which Dr. Lillian 
Lawler of Hunter College is Chairman. The conditions of the 
contest are in process of formulation........................ 


w 
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The work of the Committee on Cooperation with Non-Clas- 
sical Organizations has been combined with that of the Com- 
mittee on Lectures, of which Professor Rollin H. Tanner of 
New York University is Chairman. However, the active work 
of the committee is being done by its secretary, Mrs. Helen W. 
Cole, 6141 Oxford Street, Philadelphia. Professors who are 
willing to lecture on Horace, or clubs, schools, or colleges which 
desire lectures on Horace should communicate with Mrs. Cole. 


versity of Cincinnati, National Chairman of the Committee on 
Exhibits in Libraries, a check list has been prepared by Mr. 
Ernest Kletsch of the Union Catalogue Office in the Library 
of Congress. This is based upon every item under Horace in 
the Union Catalogue of the Library of Congress, in the British 
Museum Catalogue of Books published in 1890, in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale Catalogue of Books by known authors, and 
in the Berlin Zetteldrucke. It lists every edition of Horace in 
the libraries of this country, beginning with the 1100 A.D. MS. 
in the University of Iowa and continuing to the last printed 
edition of the Odes, dated 1934. It is planned to submit this list 
to the more important libraries of the country so that each may 
check those editions on the list which are in its own library. The 
complete list will run to about one hundred pages of MS. and 
will be of invaluable assistance to every scholar interested in 
Horatian studies. It is a splendid proof of the popularity which 
Horace has enjoyed from the sixteenth century until the present 
day. 


IN MEMORY OF HORACE—A REPORT 
FOR LATIN NOTES 


On Monday evening, February 18, the Bimillennium Hora- 
tianum was celebrated under the auspices of THe AMERICAN 
CriassicaL LEAGUE at the Germantown Friends School by the 
School and the Lehigh University Alumni Club of Philadelphia. 
Following the singing of several stanzas of Horace’s Carmen 
Saeculare and Tennyson’s Lines to Vergil by the Glee Club of 
the School, Headmaster Yarnall made a short address concern- 
ing Horace and the Bimillennium and introduced the speaker 
of the evening, Professor H. W. Wright of Lehigh University. 
The title of Professor Wright’s lecture was “One Roman Who 
Never Grows Old.” It began with a brief introduction regarding 
Horace’s subject matter and style and the many attempts at 
translating or rendering him in England and America. Follow- 
ing mention of the famous Lovers’ Quarrel Ode, number IX of 
Book III, two Latin students from Lehigh University appeared 
in Roman costume and recited the ode in the stanzas spoken 
alternately by Horace and Lydia, first in Gladstone’s translation 
and then in the original Latin. Professor Wright then continued 
his lecture, emphasizing certain of the more salient features of 
Horace’s life and poetry and his influence on English and 
American literature, while the students appeared at intervals in 
appropriate modern costume and recited the Lovers’ Quarrel 
Ode as rendered by Austin Dobson under the title of Tu 
Qvogur, by Franklin P. Adams in ToroGGANInG oN Par- 
nassus, and by Professor Bennett of Amherst in Across THE 
Years. The first of these is late Victorian, the second is in 
present day vernacular, and the third is in negro dialect. On the 
last occasion the students were blacked up as minstrels. At the 
close of the lecture and performance, Dr. John F. Gummere of 
the William Penn Charter School spoke briefly concerning the 
secondary school contest in translating Horace during the Bi- 
millennium. Dr. Gummere is Chairman of the Translation Com- 
mittee for the Schools of Pennsylvania. The whole affair was 
an immense success, and the auditorium of the school was 
crowded to capacity with an audience of about five hundred. 

Since we gave the lecture and performance for the German- 
town Friends School, we have repeated it at the Liberty High 
School in Bethlehem and the Franklin Marshall Academy in 
Lancaster, Pa., and will give it on Tuesday, the 19th of this 
month, at the Abington High School, Abington, Pa. We are 


also to give it at Dunmore, Pa. and for the national convention 
of Eta Sigma Phi at Lehigh University on the 5th of April. 
Horace WRIGHT 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


The American Classical League more majorum will hold an 
open meeting for the reading of papers in connection with the 
summer meeting of the N. E. A. to be held this year in Denver, 
Colorado. The League meeting will be held at 2 P. M. on . 
Wednesday, July 3, and will be preceded by a subscription 
luncheon at 12:30. Dr. Charles C. Mierow, former president 
of Colorado College, has accepted appointment as chairman of 
the program committee and is arranging for an attractive pro- 
gram of papers and addresses. President Thurston I. Davies of 
Colorado College will be one of the speakers. The annual busi- 
ness meeting of the Council will be held in New York City at 
Tue Servick Bureau on Saturday, June 15, at 11 o’clock. 

W. L. Carr, President of 
The American Classical League 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Tue Service Bureau has for sale a supply of the following 
ancient silver coins (all genuine), supplied by Wayte Raymond, 
coin dealer of New York City. Readers are referred to the 
March, 1935, issue of Latin Nores for illustrations of the first 
nine of the Roman coins, and to the booklet, “A Prctrortau 
INrRopUCTION TO GREEK AND RoMAN Corns,” by Wayte Ray- 
mond (available for 25 cents) for the remaining numbers. Prices 
may also be obtained for coins other than those listed below. 


Roman Corns (all in very good condition) 


Caialog No. Ruler Price 
y. ee Faustina, Sr., wife of Antoninus Pius..... 50 cents 
ae Faustina Jr., wife of Marcus Aurelius..... 75 cents 
Julia Domna, wife of Septimius Severus. ..40 cents 

GREEK CoINs 
Alexander III (tetradrachm) Fine condition, $2.00; 


good condition, $1.00 
Alexander III (drachm) Fine condition, $1.00; good 
condition, 50 cents 
ee Ptolemy I (tetradrachm) Fine condition, $3.50; 
good condition, $1.50 
There is also available A GuipE To THE EXHIBITION OF Ro- 
MAN Corns IN THE British Museum. (illustrated). Price, 
$1.00. 


Professor Lillian Berry of the University of Indiana at Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, has generously offered to lend slides and notes 
for a Horace lecture. Her announcement reads as follows: 


THE Poet oF MANKIND 


A set of slides, with an accompanying lecture, illustrative of 
the life and works of Horace, has been prepared as a contribu- 
tion to the Bimillennium Horatianum by the Chairman in charge 
of Publicity in Colleges and Universities, Professor Lillian Gay 
Berry, Indiana University. : 

The pictures are based on ancient sources in the way of 
manuscripts, early printed editions, and medallions; and on 
modern paintings and sculpture, and photographs of Italian 
scenes associated with Horace and his writings. 

The set contains 55 slides, which embrace the following gen- 
eral topics: ideal portraits of Horace; his birthplace, Venosa, 
with Mt. Vulture and the Horace monument; his education at 
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home and abroad; Vergil and other friends; the trip by the 
Appian Way to Brundisium; views en route from Rome to 
Horace’s Sabine farm, via Tivoli; views of the villa and en- 
virons ; pictures from ancient editions of Horace, illustrative of 
his themes; and Professor Frank Miller reading Horace to 
Vergilian pilgrims on the site of the villa. 

A lecture, “Horace, the Poet of Mankind,” on which this 
series of slides is based, is offered by Professor Berry, Latin 
Department, Indiana University. 

The slides are available through the Extension Division of 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


The Horatian play by Allen E. Woodall, entitled A FRIEND 
oF MAECENAS, is now in mimeographed form. It may be pur- 
chased from the author at Seton Hall College, South Orange, 
New Jersey, or from THe Service Bureau. Price, 35 cents. 


A small bulletin entitled Greek Vases III D, prepared by 
Victor Merlo, Honorable Curator of Classical Art at the Los 
Angeles Museum of History, Science, and Art, and obtainable 
from the Esto Publishing Company, Pasadena, Cal. for 10 cents, 
has been received by THE Bureau. For those studying Greek 
vases it offers invaluable help. 


An attractive leaflet dealing with the Horatian Celebration 
will be sent out free of charge (except for postage) by the 
author, W. A. Bryan, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. 
Tue ServicE Bureau also has a supply. 


The Exhibition of Projects worked out by pupils in the 
secondary schools of New York City will be on display at THE 
ServicE BurEAU FoR CLAsstcAL TEACHERS from May 4th to 
May 18th. Judges will be appointed to select those deserving 
First, Second, or Third Honorable Mention in each of the four 
groups of exhibits—Models, Posters, Scrapbooks or Notebooks, 
Miscellaneous. The Senior High and the Junior High contribu- 
tions will be separated, and each will have judges. The question 
as to whether a prize will be given in addition to Honorable 
Mention has not been decided. 


BOOKS 


An attractive book entitled Artemis, FARE THEE WELL, by 
Helena Carus, has been received from Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. It deals with the story of a Greek maiden who was con- 
nected with the ceremonials in honor of Artemis and later mar- 
ried a Greek youth. The account of the joys and sorrows that 
followed is interesting to classical students. Price, $2.00. 


The Scott Foresman Publishing Company and the D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company (in charge of the Trade Edition) are to 
be congratulated on the appearance of the THorNDIKE CENTURY 
Juntor Dictionary. The brilliant cover attracts at once, and 
the contents are striking in their appeal to younger pupils. The 
fact that the pronunciation of the words is given and that the 
pages are enlivened with pictures adds greatly to the value of 
the book. The prices for the two editions are $1.32 and $2.00. 
The Trade Edition has the thumb index capitals. 


Readers of the Notes may have seen the new novel by Wal- 
lace Irwin, published by the D. Appleton-Century Company, 
entitled THe Juttus CAESAR Murper Case. If this is true, the 
Editor of the Notes will be interested in knowing the reaction 
as they closed the book. Frankly speaking, in spite of the fact 
that the use of so much modern slang (in the first five chap- 
ters, especially) seemed out of keeping with the historical setting 
to which we are accustomed in our study of this period, she 
read the story with a considerable degree of interest, keeping in 
mind always the fact that the writer was a humorist. It may be 
secured from the publishers for $2.00. 


The new edition of the Story or Man’s Earty Procress, by 
Willis and Ruth West, published by Allyn and Bacon in 1934, 


is interesting not only for the narratives but also for the attrac- 
tive illustrations which accompany the text. Price, $2.00. 


The CompLereE Works or Horace, by Bennett and Rolfe, 
brought out by the same publishers as a revised edition of 
Bennett’s Horace, will undoubtedly be welcomed by all students. 
and teachers of this popular Roman writer. Price, $2.40. 


Tue EpucatTion oF SHAKESPEARE, by George A. Plimpton, 
published by the Oxford University Press, is a beautiful book 
which everyone who is interested in early manuscripts will want 
to own. The chapter entitled “Latin” will of course appeal to all 
classical teachers. It sets forth with many illustrations the texts 
which Shakespeare probably used when he was a young pupil. 
Readers of the Nores may recall an article in the March, 1931, 
issue entitled, “An English School Boy’s Latin Training a 
Hundred Years Ago,” which is along similar lines. Mr. Plimp- 
ton’s book may be secured from the publishers for $2.00. 


SERVICE BUREAU MATERIAL AVAILABLE 

This material appears in mimeographed or printed form. In 
the case of the former, the items may be borrowed with the 
understanding that the teacher pays the postage and returns the 
material within two weeks after its receipt, or they may be pur- 
chased for 5 cents each, unless another price is stated, Printed 
items, however, known as LATIN NOTES SUPPLEMENTS 
and BULLETINS, are not sent out as loans but must be 
purchased at the prices indicated. 7/ie material has been listed 
in Leaflets published at the end of each school year, and con- 
taining a summary of items which have been announced in the 
Latin Notes for the year. But a CATALoGuE contaming a list of 
all of the items in classified form is now at hand. Price, 15 
cents; 20 cents postpaid. 


I. In Mimeographed Form 
(Numbering is repeated from the March issue.) 

507. A Day With the Muses—a classical program adapted from 
suggestions of Mary C. Tunison, formerly at the High 
School, Lansing, Michigan. 

508. An old-timer speaks his mind—-comments on certain changes 
from the traditional aims and methods of teaching Latin. 
By Rev. Felix P. Drouet, Niagara University, N. Y. 

509. Humorous English poems by various authors, based upon 
Horace’s Ninth Ode in Book Three. A suggestion for 
dramatization. 


II. Latin Notes Supplements 

Fifty-one Supplements are ready for circulation. For titles 
and prices, see the CATALOGUE of all Service BuRrEAU material, 
now obtainable for 15 cents at the Bureau or for 20 cents 
postpaid. 

III. Bulletins 

Bulletins I, II, and III are out of print. For a list of the 

others, see the October Notes, or the CATALOGUE. 


IV. Miscellaneous 
Pictures, Scrapbooks entitled Practical Uses of Latin, Roman 
Life, and Vergil, wall posters containing The Educational Ends 
of the Study of Latin, and The Oath of the Young Men of 
Athens are available. For prices, see the new CATALocur. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL CASE? 


Received in answer to a request for names of persons in the 
state who in the interests of Latin should receive a copy of the 
new Catalogue of Service Bureau material. 

It seems to me that in our state the people “whose influence 
regarding the study of Latin may be a strong factor in the suc- 
cess or failure of Latin teachers to secure a large enrollment 
in our secondary schools” are either the principals of the high 
schools or the home room advisers who help the students to 
select their programs. You can hardly send catalogues to all of 
them. If you did, many of them would do just what my principal 
always does—put it in my mail box without a second glance. 


— 


